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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The First Meeting of the Association of Assistant 
Librarians (Section of the Library Association) will be held 
jointly with the London and Home Counties Branch of the 
Library Association, on Wednesday, January 22nd, at the 
Dockland Settlement, Canning Town, E.16. The programme 
is as follows :— 

6.30 p.m.—Preliminary business. 


6.30 p.m. (Parallel with the foregoing).—Meeting of the 
Junior Section, when Miss H. A. Tillie, Chiswick Public 
Library, will read a paper on “ Salvaging a Library.” 

7 p.m.—Address: “ The Place of Books and Libraries in 
Social Work.” 


Speaker: Mr. R. Kennedy Cox, J.P., Warden of the 
Combined Dockland Settlements. 


Chairman: Mr. W. Benson Thorne, F.L.A., Chairman of 
the L. & H.C.B. 


We hope this meeting will be well attended, for in addition 
to the great interest of the subject, there is the especial fact 
to be remembered that the meeting will be the first held in 
the new year of a new Association. Let 1930 be a record year 
for meetings, a record year for membership, and a record year 
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for things accomplished. The Year's Work in Librarianship 
should be a volume of growing importance and interest and 
the results of union to be commented on in the 1930 volume 
should relate to activities both important and permanent. 


We recently derived considerable amusement from the 
latest crotchet of Archdeacon Lambert, of the Hull Libraries 
Committee. A resolution was before the Committee that an 
extra copy of The Daily Herald be added, bringing the total 
up to two. A labour member, supporting the resolution, 
pointed out that this would mean a representation of : labour 
thought, 2; anti-labour thought, 29. But, asked the scandal- 
ised Archdeacon, did they mean to tell him that those twenty- 
nine papers held the same political opinions? (We recollect 
reading in George Moore of a gentleman who spent his life 
collecting such pure pearls as this). Readers of Books and 
Persons will remember Archdeacon (then Canon) Lambert’s 
exquisite remark on Ann Veronica, when, in 1910, the Hull 
Libraries Committee decided to ban that highly corrupt novel; 
and Bennett’s even more exquisite reply. 


From The Northern Echo we learn that a grant by the 
Carnegie Trustees of £1,000 is to be received by the New- 
castle Library. and Philosophical Society, to encourage it to 
co-operate with other big libraries in the three Northern 
Counties, in order that the libraries of Armstrong College, 
The Medical School, and all others that are in existence may 
be available to students. Co-operation! We want to see the 
growth of the library movement more and more upon co- 
operative lines. Big Business, pressed into a corner, forms 
trusts in self-defence. We too need to work closelier together ; 
in the future libraries must be truly a national system, not a 
scatter of unco-ordinated elements as at present. 


The New Public Library at Hendon was opened to the 
public on Saturday, December 7th, 1929, by that good friend 
of books and libraries, the Right Honourable the Earl of Elgin 
and Kincardine. 


The large number of guests invited to the ceremony lis- 
tened with enjoyment to the Earl of Elgin’s pleasant address 
delivered in the Council Chamber and broadcast over England. 
Mr. Councillor E. Holt, the Chairman of the Council, was in 
the chair, and after a short introductory statement called upon 
the Chairman of the Libraries Committee, Mrs. S. J. Bannister, 
LL.A., to present to the audience a brief history of the public 
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library movement in Hendon. This she did admirably, re- 
vealing her great enthusiasm for the movement in every word 
of her address. We were particularly glad to hear her gen- 
erous praise of the staff, who, in her own words, “ from the 
Chief Librarian to the Assistant Porter, had given of their 
very best in a spirit of devotion which was beyond praise.” 


In the course of his happily phrased address, the Earl of 
Elgin referred to the library as “an open gateway to know- 
ledge and beauty,” and complimented the people of Hendon 
on the manner in which their elected Councillors and their 
officials had performed the task of providing library facilities 
in such a large and rapidly growing district. He also made 
an interesting statement to the effect that the Government 
had acknowledged the Central Library for Students to be part 
of a national library scheme. 


The ceremony of opening the library was then formally 
accomplished and the visitors were at liberty to inspect. The 
frontage is very handsome and dignified, although spoiled to 
some extent by two conventional stone carvings of very poor 
design, which most unfortunately tend to destroy the effect 
of the two handsome and harmoniously proportioned pedi- 
ments which flank the entrance. 


The library is well planned and lighted, and reflects great 
credit on the architect, Mr. T. Millwood Wilson, and the 
Librarian, Mr. J. E. Walker. The Lending Library is 54 feet 
by 40 feet. The bookshelves and island stacks are lighted by 
a new system of direct lighting, which necessitates an untidy 
outward slope on the bottom shelves, and an increased width 
in the stacks. A useful filing and book-stack room has been 
built leading from this department. 


All of the periodicals in the Reading Room are shelved in 
vertical racks, leaving the tables clear. On the ground floor 
is provided a children’s room, fully equipped in the modern 
method. On the first floor is a reference library, a lecture 
hall, equipped with cinema, etc., and a caretaker’s flat. 


In general planning the new library could hardly be im- 
proved upon. The fine reputation of the Fulham Libraries, 
enhanced of late years even under limited means, is an earnest 
of what Hendon library will be made to mean to its users as 
an instrument of culture and a “ gateway to knowledge and 
beauty.” F. S. S. 


From the Annual Report of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
of Baltimore: 
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“Since the library is the only institution supported by the munici- 
pality for the inspiration of the citizens, this high privilege has been 
accepted as mtg Be my us the corresponding duty of placing within 
reach of all, such ks as will give readers . . . a higher sense of the 
reality and importance of the future life . = 

We extract this, with grateful acknowledgment, from Mr. 
Mencken’s Americana, 1925. Against it—in order that each 
may give lustre to the other—we place this (from the Colum- 
bia School of Library Service report, 1929) : 

“One professor answered in the superlative most of the questions 


put to him about an applicant, and in regard to his general ability wrote : 
Too much ability to be a librarian.” 


On Wednesday, January 8th, at the Royal Society of Arts, 
Mr. Shaw Desmond will lecture on The Novel. Free tickets 
for librarians and their assistants can be obtained from The 
Secretary, Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


The Swan Press. Students of modern fine printing will 
be interested to know that an exhibition of the Swan Press 
books is at present on view at the Chelsea Public Library, 
Manresa Road, S.W.3. Though not in the first, or even the 
second, flight of contemporary private presses, the Swan 
Press has produced several books which retain a charm of 
their own; and as the fifteen books on exhibit comprise the 
entire output of the press, the exhibition is certain to be worth 
a visit. 


We have a peculiar pleasure in printing our “ Private 
Anthology ” poem this month. Benlowes is virtually disre- 
garded, though Saintsbury, that great lover of “the lovely 
that are not beloved,” spent much pains+q making him better 
known. A good deal of his work is frigi{l; but we fancy no 
one will be indifferent to the tremulous beauty of our frag- 
ment, particularly in the last stanza, wherein it seems that 
Donne and Shelley “ meet and marry.” 


THE DECEMBER MEETING 


The meeting on December 11th was held at the Library 
of the Society of Friends at Friends House. The Library is 
in keeping with the rest of the style of this handsome building, 
and in addition, is well adapted to its purpose, with its large 
windows and wide bays. Mr. John L,. Nickalls had arranged 
an extremely interesting exhibit of early manuscripts and 
books, typical specimens of the contents of the library. Mr. 
Nickalls explained that the library was one of the oldest in 
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London, being founded 1673, and at present contained some 
12,000 books, 15,000 pamphlets and innumerable manuscripts, 
both for and against Quakerism. 


At the commencement of the meeting, an election of two 
London Councillors was held, to fill casual vacancies, and 
Messrs. S. W. Martin, of Lambeth, and Mr. C. H. Waite, of 
Kensington, were elected. Mr. R. D. Hilton Smith then de- 
livered his paper, Some Points in Branch Library Service, in 
which he put forward some very useful and occasionally re- 
volutionary suggestions. He dealt with the Branch Library 
from two aspects, firstly as an independent local organisation, 
acting as a stimulus for local patriotism and supplying any 
special needs peculiar to that locality; and secondly in its re- 
lations with the Central Library and the rest of the system. 
Mr. Hilton Smith stressed the need for a handsome building 
and an adequate staff, with adequate salaries. ‘The assistant 
in charge should be relieved of routine work in order to attend 
to the special needs of the borrowers and act as a literary 
ambassador to the locality. He further urged Branch Library 
staffs to acquire the “telephone habit” and follow up every 
enquiry. A vigorous and appreciative discussion followed the 
paper, and the meeting terminated with votes of thanks to 
Mr. Hilton Smith and to Mr. Nickalls. “+ 


LIFE AND LITERATURE 
By J. C. Kemp (Birmingham Reference Library) 


(A paper given at the Annual Meeting of the Midland 
Division, 1929) 


(Continued from page 250) 


We started with such things as “ The Jackdaw of Rheims,” 
and the more humorous of the Ingoldsby Legends, and slowly 
moved on to sterner stuff. The second part of John Mase- 
field’s “ Reynard the Fox” was well received; and by way of 
bringing a little colour into lives which must at the best have 
been somewhat drab, Flecker’s play, “ Hassan,” was read 
aloud. Probably the only idea of oriental splendour that these 
fellows had, had been gained from pantomime or American 
films; and Flecker does present the glowing East in its most 
gorgeous colours; Flecker was a great success, although the 
tender passages, such as: 
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“ Or when the wind beneath the moon is 
drifting like a soul aswoon, 
And harping planets talk love’s tune, 
with milky wings outspread,” 
were received with peculiar sibilant sounds; these were, I 
think, intended as local colour, or to cover their English mis- 
trust of anything sentimental. But when we came to “ The 
War Song of the Saracens,” the swing of the rhythm and the 
echoing rhymes caught the ear of many a youth with music 
latent in his soul, and fingers were strumming on the desks 
in time with the swinging lines : 
“We are they who come faster than fate ; we are they 
who ride early and late: 
We storm at your 7 gate: pale kings of the sunset, 
beware! 
But we sleep by the ropes of the camp, and we rise with 
a shout and we tramp 
With the sun or the moon for a lamp, and the spray of 
the wind in our hair.” 


If the shade of James Elroy Flecker could have seen those 
lads, victims as they were of our rotten economic system, 
carried away from their misfortune by his swinging lines, I 
am sure he would have appreciated their enjoyment more than 
all the praises of the critics. It is difficult to say whether 
this handful of seed, scattered on unpromising soil, would ever 
bear fruit, but one direct outcome of the work was that we 
signed scores of vouchers for those who wished to become 
borrowers from Public Libraries. 


There must be many teachers and similar folk who send 
potential readers to the Public Libraries, and thus a trust is 
laid upon the library worker to see that the reader does not 
go away empty. A library worker can do much to initiate 
readers into the fellowship of good literature. It consists not 
so much in official organisation as in that personal enthusiasm 
which is born of good literature ; and may we not look forward 
to the day when the librarian of a library, be it a small branch 
or a large one, will be regarded as one of the most influential 
men in the district. We are convinced, or we ought to be, 
that we have in our keeping the accumulated wisdom of more 
than two thousand years; the experience, the experiments, the 
failures and the dreams of the past have passed into the per- 
manent keeping of that great mass of literature, of which we 
should be proud to be the guardians, and our one aim should 
be to have our treasures used. Local or national organisation 
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can do much, but not everything; it is the man behind the gun 
who counts, or more accurately the man behind the counter; 
and he, or for that matter she, looking first at his precious 
stock and then at the ignorance and coarseness around him, 
will do well to remember Kipling’s condition for greatness : 


“Tf you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue 
Or walk with Kings nor lose the common touch.” 


The climax of human experience during the last thousand 
years was the Great War of 1914, and the present generation 
is leaving a rich legacy of war literature as a guide and a 
warning to posterity. At the moment there is a flood of this 
war literature flowing in to our keeping. We have had works 
differing as widely as do “ The Spanish Farm,” and “ All quiet 
on the Western Front ”; and all these works, in varying de- 
grees, seem to point to the foolishness and waste of those 
squandered years. But to my mind none of these books has 
so surely pointed the moral as have two poems, by different 
writers, separated by a quarter of a century. 

“ Far-called, our navies melt away; 
On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Ninevah and Tyre!” 


These words, written immediately after the great Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria, shot right athwart the rejoicings of that 
pompous event. Professor Walker in his “ Literature of the 
Victorian Era,” deals fully with this Victorian complacency. 
In the later days of Victoria there developed among the British 
race a feeling of security and superiority, born of a long period 
of industrial expansion. Kipling sounded his warning note, 
but it went unheeded until a sterner and more menacing sum- 
mons was heard in 1914; and then another verse of the same 
poem took on its full significance: 

“The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart : 

Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart.” 


Then it was realised that the Ancient Sacrifice was that 
offered up in the mud and shambles that were the Great War, 
and now that it is all over, the glory of an empire and the 
—- of great races are enshrined in three simple 
ines : 

“Tf ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, 
Though poppies grow in Flanders fields.” 
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If any words are fit to form the prologue to a great 
tragedy they are the words of Kipling’s “ Recessional”; and 
if any lines are worthy to form the epilogue of the same 
tragedy, they are John McCree’s verses on the Flanders 
poppies. 


Before 1914, we gloried in our untried strength; Empire 
and Domination were our watchwords; those of you who can 
remember 1914, will recall the pride of the great European 
nations, this country no less than any other; and you will 
remember the carnage and confusion, and the commercial 
carrion who battened upon it, in those days when principles 
were flung wholesale into the melting pot and expedients took 
their place; and what was the result? What did we achieve? 
The one truth emerging from it all has been for ever given to 
the care of Literature in the poem of John McCree: 


“In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place: and in the sky 
The larks still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 
We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved, and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 
Take up our quarrel with the foe, 
To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch : be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


“ROUTING” TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


By Ropert Partrince, A.L.A. 
(Bermondsey Public Library) 


The almost nerve-racking keenness of competition preva- 
lent among modern business houses necessitates the utmost 
watchfulness on the part of the different chiefs of depart- 
ments. A seemingly insignificant alteration in the manufac- 
turing process of a commodity, the addition of a flywheel 
alternator to a machine, or the substitution of tragacanth for 
gum arabic in the mixing of a preparation, may add thousands 
of pounds to the bank balance of an enterprising firm. The 
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successes or failures of rival houses form in themselves stim- 
ulants to greater efficiency. General minor improvements 
may require the immediate instalment of new plant in order to 
keep pace with zealous competitors. 


Technical libraries came about as the result of an earnest 
need for a systematic classification and presentation of these 
facts as soon as they appear in print. Technical and trade 
periodicals, being approximately five years in advance of most 
text-books, are thus the chief tools in use in the technical 
library. 


As is well known, most very large factories nowadays 
have their own technical library. It is the duty of the librar- 
ian in charge of this department to see that every periodical, 
cutting, trade catalogue, price list, etc., containing information 
of the slightest importance to his firm, is read by the heads 
of the respective departments concerned. In many large 
firms the librarian even makes abstracts and digests of the 
longer articles, to save the time of the already harassed 
specialists. 


The circulating of this information is termed “ routing.” 
There are two ways in which it may be accomplished, each 
possessing particular merits. 


One method is to send the periodical, cutting, etc., from 
the librarian’s office to the first department (or first person 
named) on a list (either classified or alphabetical), together 
with a note expressing the wish that it will be kept circulated 
since, in order that it may be of use to the departments or 
people mentioned on the accompanying list, it must reach 
them all in turn before the end of a (week, fortnight, etc.). 
If, for any reason, time cannot be spared to read the cuttings, 
or articles marked in the periodical by the librarian, they 
should be sent on to the next person or department named on 
the list, without a mark being put against the previous re- 
cipient’s name, which mark is taken as a sign that the articles, 
clippings, etc., have been read. These are afterwards re- 
forwarded to those whose names on the list do not bear ticks 
(or initials) against them. 


The second method is to send the periodical, etc., from the 
librarian’s office to the first department (or first name) on 
the list, with the direction that it is to be returned to the 
librarian within the time limit mentioned (usually twenty- 
four hours). The librarian then forwards it to the next de- 
partment (or name) on the list, the same procedure continuing 
until each branch of the firm has been effectually served. 
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The second method is distinctly the better of the two 
since it has the obvious advantage of the librarian keeping a 
careful record of the progress of the periodical, cuttings, etc., 
through the different departments. He knows exactly in 
whose possession the information is at any particular moment, 
a very useful point to know since it may be temporarily re- 


quired by someone else for reference purposes. In addition — 


the information is certain to be kept circulated, and the time- 
limit for reading will not be exceeded, since the librarian sees 
to that. Sole reliance on the honesty or memory of particular 
individuals to forward the information on to the next person 
on the list as soon as read is eliminated; many complaints and 
much dissatisfaction are thereby avoided. 


In the largest firms the periodicals, cuttings, etc., have 
to be duplicated again and again (as many as six copies are 
often necessary) to ensure their being read within the shortest 
possible time after their publication. 


POEMS FROM A PRIVATE ANTHOLOGY 
x 


SOUL’S OFFERING 

Had I, oh, had I many lives as years; 

As many loves as love hath fears; 
All, all were thine, had I as many hearts as hairs! 
Then whet thy blunt scythe, Time, and wing thy feet; 

Life, not in length, but use, is sweet; 
Come, Death (the body brought abed o’ the soul) come fleet! 
Be, pulse, my passing bell; be, skin, my hearse; 

Night’s sable curtains that disperse 
The rays of day, be shroud: dews, weep my funeral verse. 


Epwarp BEeNnLowEs (1603-1676). 


NOTES ON BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
IX 
THE TRANQUIL ROOM 
By STANLEY SNAITH 


A Room of One's Own. By Virginia Woolf. Hogarth Press, 5s. 


Hitherto Mrs. Virginia Woolf has been the cherished idol of a few; 
her admirers, a small and select band, have shared the attar of her work 
as a little circle of intimates will sit about a gramophone, banquetting 
upon some esoteric work of chamber-music which they feel they alone 
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are qualified to appreciate. With the publication of this little book, it 
is not unlikely that her audience will be considerably widened. She has 
never been a writer whose secret was to be fathomed by the casual 
novel-reader; the salient characteristics of her writing—its subtlety, its 
repose, its austerity—are such as commend themselves only to the cul- 
tivated palate. But in A Room of One’s Own there is added to these 
qualities a humanity, a gentle and joyous humour, which ought to fortify 
her already firm reputation. 


If so delicate a work may be characterised by a term so battered by 
usage, we should describe it as a feminist tract. It is essentially in the 
tradition which numbers such diverse names as Mrs. Wollstonecraft, 
Aphra Behn, and—why not?—Jane Austen. Mrs. Woolf searches about 
for the reason for the slenderness of women’s achievement in the arts, 
and comes to the conclusion that it is ascribable to those traditions and 
circumstances which for centuries have constricted and deflected 
women’s development. Woman needs, metaphorically (metaphorically, 
Mr. Bennett!) a room of her own, a space, a freedom, in which her 
spiritual expansion can happen as nature intended it. Not a very remark- 
able contention perhaps; but maturing in the depths of Mrs. Woolf’s 
mind it has suffered a sea-change, and comes to us encrusted with gems. 
The narrative is sprinkled with delightful reminiscences, actual and im- 
aginary; the writing—the purest gold of prose—moves onward from be- 
ginning to end with the calm certainty of an autumn day. To read such 
prose as this is to despair of ever writing a sentence which is articulate. 
The rhythm of the writing has curves not unlike those of music; its 
perfection reminds us of Mr. Moore’s Heloise and Abelard, except that 
Mrs. Woolf, by skilful use of staccato, employs a rather quicker tempo 
than Mr. Moore: 


Meanwhile the wineglass has flushed yellow and flushed crim- 
son; had been emptied; had been filled. And thus by degrees was 
lit, half-way down the spine, which is the seat of the soul, not that 
hard little electric light which we call brilliance, as it pops in and 
out upon our lips, but the more profound, subtle and subterranean 
glow which is the rich yellow flame of rational intercourse. No need 
to hurry. No need to sparkle. No need to be anybody but oneself. 
We are all going to heaven and Van Dyck is of the company . . 


Profound, subtle and subterranean! The touch there, the unmis- 
takeable touch! 


We have quoted at some length because such writing is its own most 
eloquent recommendation. We are no more skilled in prophecy than 
the rest of the world, but we venture to suggest quite soberly that Mrs. 
Woolf is of the serene and select society of Jane Austen and Alice 
Meynell; and that in the years to come it is not improbable that her 
work will be cherished equally with theirs. 


Finally, this is not only a book to treasure, but also a book so printed 
and bound that it is a physical satisfaction to handle it; praise which 
lamentably we cannot always bestow on Hogarth Press productions. 


THE DIVISIONS. 


SOUTH-WESTERN DIVISION. 


Bournemouth in Winter.—On 7 agpeei 29th, members meet at Central 
Station, 2.30 p.m. Walk over Cliffs, see Russell-Cotes Art Gallery; the 
£250,000 Pavilion, where tea will be provided. 
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Meeting in evening, in Music Library. A local speaker of repute 
will tell of “Some Literary Lions.” 


MIDLAND DIVISION. 


The second meeting of the session was held at Rugby, on Thursday, 
November 14th, 1929, when 43 members, drawn mainly from Birmingham, 
Coventry, Leicester and Rugby, were present. 


During the afternoon a visit was made to the extensive buildings 
which constitute Rugby School. The party was honoured in having as 
guides, to the Old School, the Headmaster, W. W. Vaughan, Esq., 
M.V.O,., M.A.; to the later buildings, R. H. Myers, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the Public Library and Museum Committee. 


Councillor R. B. Friend, J.P., Chairman of the Urban District Council 
extended an official welcome to the members, prior to tea being taken 
at the Benn Buildings. 


After tea members visited the Public Library and Museum. The 
history and brief explanations of many of the interesting objects in the 
Museum were related by Mr. A. E. Treen, a member of the Committee. 


The evening meeting was held in the Benn Buildings. After the 
formal business had been transacted the following papers were read: 


“Some Warwickshire Legends,” by R. H. Myers, Esq., J.P. 


“The Problem of the Juvenile Reader,” by Mr. H. Sargeant, 
Coventry Public Libraries. 


Mr. Myers, in his extremely interesting paper, told the stories of the 
legends of Lady Godiva of Coventry, Guy of Warwick, and several 
others not quite so well known. In the light of present- -day investiga- 
tions, as told by Mr. Myers, these legends may have lost some of their 
picturesqueness, but certainly none of their interest. 


In the second paper, which owing to lack of time had to be cur- 
tailed, present-day library activities in dealing with children were 
criticised. Mr. Sargeant claimed that very little progress had been made 
in the last forty-five years, and in his opinion it would continue to be 
slow unless an absolute break was made with traditional methods. The 
paper contained many practical suggestions for making the library ad- 
ditionally attractive and helpful to children. 


Votes of thanks were passed to Messrs. Myers and Sargeant for 
their interesting papers, to the Rugby Public Library and Museum Com- 
mittee for their kindness and hospitality, and to the members of the 
Library staff for working so hard to make our visit a memorable one. 


J. M. R. 


OUR LIBRARY 


Sayers (W.C. B.). The Revision of the Stock of a Public Library. Grafton. 


(Cloth, cr. 8vo., 5]-) 


Readers of “An Introduction to Library Classification” do not need 
to be informed that Mr. Sayers pursues an argument with rare logic, 
or that he can communicate his ideas with lucidity and compactness. 
His initiative and originality have made Croydon famous and caused him 
to be regarded as a doyen of the latter-day school of librarians. In 
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turning our attention to his new book, therefore, we not unnaturally 
expected an authoritative pronouncement upon the subject, and from the 
outset it was clear that our expectations would be realised. With a few 
deft strokes Mr. Sayers clears away the tangle of prejudice and ignor- 
ance with which the subject of stock revision has been encumbered, and 
lets in a refreshing flood of daylight. By a large proportion of librarians 
the importance of revision and cancellation of stock has been under- 
estimated. Ignorance of the value of books causes a morbid terror of 
discarding something that might be asked for, and the upshot is that 
libraries which are capable of efficient service degenerate into rubbish 
dumps. A library is, or ought to be, an organism like the human body; 
and when that organism becomes congested with surplus matter, a drastic 
purging is imperative. In his chapter on fiction stock, Mr. Sayers has 
the courage to recommend a vigorous revision; for “nothing” he says, 
“is deader than dead fiction.” If the books withdrawn “have vitality 
there will soon be new demands for them. Then, and then only, should 
they be replaced.” ‘This is a truth so obvious that we blush to quote it; 
and yet it certainly needs to be emphasised. Again: “Twenty copies of 
A. A. Milne’s Winnie-tbe-Pooh will give much greater and more estimable 
service than double that number of individual inferior books.” ‘This is 
another obvious principle more honoured in the breach than the observ- 
ance. As regards non-fiction, Mr. Sayers gives much excellent advice, 
both theoretical and practical. We have not space to summarise it, but 
it will be enough to say that almost all of it is irrefutable. We greatly 
like the idea of his “analytical accessions and issue register,” whereby 
it becomes possible to record in some detail the demands of a body of 
readers, and the degree to which a library is satisfying those demands: 
an experiment worth developing. On the other hand, we are not sure 
that we support Mr. Sayers in deprecating the purchase of fine editions. 
Within reason, these add dignity to a library. Luxuries they are, but we 
do not see why, under the proper conditions, the working class should 
be deprived of such luxuries. But the whole book is studded with such 
gems of common-sense as “a more foolish policy than that of relegating 
old books to branches cannot be conceived.” Short and severely prac- 
tical though it is, this little treatise breathes the ideal of indefatigable 
public service, and we recommend it to everyone, old or young, to whom 
the library as a mausoleum or necropolis is a principle outworn. 


_ By comparative commercial standards the book, we are sorry to say, 
is a poor five-shillingsworth. On the score of format, librarians who 


a the purchase of fine editions need have no qualms in ordering 
this! 


Ss. S. 


SHORT NOTICES 
Reports, Bulletins, Magazines, &c. 
Sheffield: Books and Readers, November. 


Contents: Library Notes; Recent additions; Notes on public finance. 
We congratulate Sheffield on several additions which show percipience 
in book selection: e.g., Van Gogh’s Further Letters; the Nonesuch 
Walton; Kodaly’s “Serenade”; Bailey’s “Knives and Forks.” ‘The list 
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is Plentifully furnished with annotations, but many of these, in our 
Opinion, are “too big for their breeches.” Several annotations—notably 
that purporting to describe Richards’ “ Practical Criticism”—dquite fail 
to be descriptive. We applaud the chummy cover of this bulletin; it 
represents library enterprise in what Beethoven called an “unbuttoned 
mood.” Away with solemnities ! 


Bolton: Annual Report, 1928-29. 


Total issue, 831,303, an increase of 46,834. Stock, 139,416. Borrowers, 
47,375. In the ‘select list of additions to the reference library we observe 
many excellent and expensive items. This library is apparently not 
afraid to spend money in acquiring the best books; in the long run a 
wise economy. The elevation of the Tonge Moor Branch shows a touch 
of that symmetry which, to our shame, is commoner in Underground 
stations than in library buildings. A little more enthusiasm in cover 
devising, however, is obviously needed here. 


Library Journal. November 15th, 1929. 


Science in political literature, by A. E. Bostwick; What shall we do 
with our old librarians? by F. P. Hill. [Which recalls the old poser, 
Where do flies go . . . ?]; etc. 


Library Review. Winter, 1929. 


Preserves its usual high tone. The Library of Congress, by Dr. 
Meyer; The Reading Habit, by L. R. McColvin, and J. Nield’s discussion 
of The Historical Novel, are all of fine vintage. Ivanhoe discusses recent 
books with his customary sprightliness ; we particularly relished his 
observations on D. H. Lawrence, though we do not wholly agree. The 
editorial comments on the inflated price of biographies are very much 
to the point. Messrs. Constable, who in such discussions invariably slip 
into a cloak of altruism which must be out-at-elbows by now, thoroughly 
deserve this knuckle-rapping. Mr. Drinkwater on Art and the Time 
Spirit, is somewhat rahjahic. “The kinematograph is not art at all” : a 
remark like this convicts its author of prejudice and/or ignorance. Lang, 
Weine and Jean Epstein are artists in mobile imagery, and their work 
cannot be demolished by the casual sneers of the unsympathetic. The 
Classified Book-list (which really is classified) is a boon and a blessing. 


Sharp, Henry A. An Historical Catalogue of Surrey Maps. 
Croydon Central Library, 1929. 3/6. 


No one interested in Surrey or in the old ppt ee should miss 
this little book. It shows immense research; it is admirably arranged, 
the basis being chronological; it is thoroughly "indexed and the character- 
isation of the maps is lovingly minute and explicit. Although we our- 
selves have never taken a passionate interest in the subject, we confess 
this book has charmed and interested us. Maps—especially old maps— 
can be engrossing things; and many of the notes here conjure up an 
atmosphere of old-world charm. But of course it is to be understood 
that Mr. Sharp’s work is severely practical, and is likely to be of great 
service to students. The printing is not unattractive, but with the ex- 
penditure of a little care in balancing the margins better, the appearance 
of the pages could have been greatly improved. But . . . congratu- 
lations once more, Croydon. 
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Boston, U.S.A. More Books. Bulletin, October. 


Excellent cataloguing, with the rare virtue of enlightening annota- 
tions. Boston understands the principle that an annotation should have 
the concinnity and pregnancy of an epigram. The little article on ten 
recent books is full of meat. This is that rara avis, a catalogue which 
one could sit down to read. 


Cardiff Education Committee. Schools and Libraries ; together 
with the Annual Report of the Librarian of the School 
Libraries, 1921-1929. 


Statistics and general summary of the year’s activities. Special 
features are: story hours; school classes at the libraries; library visits 
of the senior classes; a collection of illustrations numbering 26,000 items; 
and an art collection. Annual circulation, 523,670, showing a decrease of 
14,675. “The decrease is attributable to the movement of the school 
population and to the decreased attendance in some of the older schools.” 


American Library Association. Reading with a purpose. The 
Romance of Exploration, by Fitzhugh Green. Salesman- 
ship, by J. A. Stevenson. 


Each of these brochures consists of a brief introduction to the sub- 
ject and descriptions of six selected books. Each writer knows his job, 
and the brochures make interesting as well as informative reading. With 
their handy size and their bright covers they are almost as pleasing to 
handle as the now famous Leeds Library brochures. But please, Messrs. 
A. L. A., do not try to print lustrous red on dark blue. It can’t be done. 


Bristol. Annual Report. 1928-1929. 


Bristol is to be felicitated upon an aggregate issue of 1,718,338, repre- 
senting an astonishing increase of 49,229. This report is somewhat lavish 
of figures, though it is free from those weird tables and graphs with 
which reports are frequently coagulated. The talks to children have 
obviously been plentiful and upon appropriate and varied topics: e.g., 
drawing, bird life, Chatterton, Haydn, British Trade. A photograph is 
given of “Bedminster Branch Library Exterior.” We wonder what 
Corbusier, or any architect with a pinch of aesthetic feeling, would think 
of it. But the interiors reproduced look charmingly spacious. 


Columbia University. Report of the Director of the School 
of Library Service. 


Highly interesting. The school appears to be rendering good ser- 
vice in definitely equipping students for practical library work. We 
note with approval the school’s determination to “adopt a selective 
system in which general ability and suitable personality, as well as ex- 
cellence in scholarship, are emphasised.” The whole tone of this report 
wins our respect. 


Rochdale Teacher’s Association. Education in Rochdale. 6d. 


.. Includes a short article on the Children’s Library by the Borough 
Librarian. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Miss Wrintrrep Dean, Chief Assistant, Public Library, Ilkley, Yorks, to 
be a Senior Assistant, Coventry Public Libraries. Five Certificates 
of the Library Association. 


*LAURENCE C. Jackson, Deputy Librarian, Chesterfield, to be Librarian. 
Six Certificates of the Library Association. Salary, £300—£50—£450. 


Atkins, Miss D. L., B.A., Assistant Librarian, Bedford College Library, 
to be Editor of the London Public Libraries Union Catalogue. Dip- 
loma of the London University School of Librarianship. Trained in 
the University Library, Bangor, N. Wales. (Salary £300 per annum). 
Miss Atkins was one of 29 candidates, of whom 9 were selected for 
interview. 


*Those marked with an asterisk are Members of the A.A.L. 
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